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About one-fourth of the space has been allotted to the period since 
Roosevelt left the White House, and this constitutes the most difficult 
phase of his life to appreciate. He was outside the responsibilities of 
office, and generally on the losing side, though often the right one. It 
is easy to leap to the conclusion of his enemies that self-seeking and 
ambition controlled his fight on Taft, his struggle to make something out 
of the Progressive movement, and his contemptuous opposition to the 
administration of Woodrow Wilson. The difficulty with this explana- 
tion of his course is that his enemies of 1911-1912, who called him 
anarchist, were among his supporters in 1915-1917, and saw him as the 
party hope for 1920. The progressive radicals, on the other hand, 
for many of whom he was a new Moses in 1912, believed themselves 
disillusioned when he became the spokesman of national morale during 
the World War. It was the same Roosevelt, but conditions had altered. 
He was not always consistent in the application of his views, but the 
views were permanent, and he remained the most American leader of 
his generation. 

Trust in himself was a Roosevelt trait that hardened with the years. 
When he failed to secure military preferment or to impress with 1he 
soundness of his advice an administration that he had fought continu- 
ously, he might have pondered with appropriateness the letter that he 
wrote a dozen years earlier : " When I uphold the hands of the General 
Staff by taking their recommendations for promotion as against those 
of any outsider, no matter how influential, no matter how powerful, I 
am doing my best to prevent our little army from being reduced to a 
condition which would be only one degree above that to which it would 
be reduced if I tolerated actual corruption" (I. 444). He might have 
been more generous than to write to a foreign acquaintance that the 
reasons for refusing him permission to raise a division " were not con- 
nected with patriotism, or with military efficiency" (II. 429). But that 
was the sort of man he was. The centre of the stage was his by right ; 
at the beginning of his career he had denied Governor Cleveland a 
share in the credit for the passage of reform laws through the New 
York legislature. He was too human not to resent being crowded 
from the stage on which he had played a gallant part. The last epoch 
of his life was one of disappointment, and through his griefs he saw 
less truly than was his custom the drift of national events. 

Frederic L. Paxson. 

The United States in the World War (1918-1920). By John Bach 
McMaster, Professor of American History in the University of 
Pennsylvania. Volume II. (London and New York: D. Ap- 
pleton and Company. 1920. Pp. 510. $3.00.) 

In the second and last volume of his history Professor McMaster 
begins with a chapter on the activities of the German submarines off our 
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coast and ends with a full account of the rejection of the treaty. Fifty 
pages cover war work at home and about the same space is given to 
the part played by America on the fighting front. The remaining six 
chapters are devoted to the period from the first peace moves or 
" offensives " to March 19, 1920, when the Senate rejected the treaty 
and " having no further use for the treaty it was ordered returned to the 
President ". The historical austerity of this concluding sentence is, 
one may suppose, to be read in the light of the election return. 

The method of presentation and the sources used are the same as in 
the first volume, reviewed in the last April issue. The American press 
reports are here necessarily supplemented by occasional comments 
quoted from the foreign press. The Congressional Record is also more 
heavily drawn upon to trace the wearisome senatorial manoeuvres and 
the countless reservations as they were voted up or down or proposed 
and rephrased and forgotten. In the long chronicle of the Paris nego- 
tiation little use seems to have been made of the material that has come 
in book form from those who stood somewhat nearer to the negotia- 
tors than the rather helpless and unprepared reporters and propa- 
gandists. 

In thus following the day-to-day reports of the military operations, 
the peace manoeuvres, and the armistice negotiations the author carries 
us back to the days of harrowing uncertainties and rumors and some- 
times leaves us there as though he himself had been working his ma- 
terial awaiting and summarizing each successive " extra ". " According 
to " this or that paper such and such things were occurring or had 
occurred. "It was said" in Amsterdam or Switzerland or the Phila- 
delphia Public Ledger or the Tageblatt that Germany would accept or 
President Wilson would insist. A rumored German armistice delega- 
tion headed by General von Gruenell is given on p. 208 and seven pages 
and two days later Erzberger, wholly unheralded, is face to face with 
Foch. Page 204 has two paragraphs based on four "it was said" or 
" reported ", and the reader is as uncertain to-day as to what actually 
occurred as he was when " Every day brought astonishing news." Two 
texts of the armistice are given as the press carried them on successive 
dates from summaries by Wilson and by Foch. Perhaps the method 
explains the misprints in foreign names (but why Vierick?), and errors 
such as the American troops crossing the Rhine to Coblenz. 

All this day-to-day chronicling, with its rumors, errors, uncertainties, 
lack of discrimination, will be justified perhaps if it conveys to future 
readers how a strained and anxious world seized each new rumor or 
waited the next reply from the temporary head of a great democracy 
three thousand miles from the battle line. 

One thing is reproduced rather well and that is the war psychology 
in which the approach to peace was made in October and November, 
1918. If Mr. McMaster had supplemented newspaper utterances in the 
United States by definite illustrations of how the opposition leaders 
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immediately demanded that America should let France and England 
dictate the terms of peace, how President Wilson appealed for support 
in terms of a Democratic election, and how the response in the Re- 
publican victory seemingly endorsed the utterances of Mr. Roosevelt 
and Chairman Hays, he would have furnished the proper approach to the 
treaty controversy. This approach must be through the results of the 
November election of 1918. One of the queries a historian might 
well suggest is whether the German losses from all standpoints would 
not have been less, whether an unconciliated world was not made more 
certain by the German peace note in October instead of one month 
later. That note surprised President Wilson as much as the rest 
of the world. It brought peace in sight at once and enabled the reac- 
tionary and imperialistic elements in every land to interpret our domestic 
election as a repudiation of President Wilson and of all he had said or 
might do in behalf of a peace of reconstruction and reconciliation. And 
yet Mr. McMaster does not mention the election of 1918. 

The bitter partizan element in the discussion of a treaty about 
which rational differences of opinion were certain was made determina- 
tive by that election. In the ensuing chapters on the treaty controversy 
this harsh and strident note dominates. This is correct and natural 
if one recalls the sources from which the chapters are drawn — the 
press and the Senate debates. The sole mention of the personal tragedy 
which made it impossible for Mr. Wilson to lead the fight for the 
treaty is covered by the statement : " This was his last speech ; for the 
next morning, September 26th, at Wichita, the President was forced to 
abandon his trip." 

It is in his summary of current discussion, petty and partizan and 
uninformed by larger views as it was on either side in the Senate and 
press, that the author has done his chief and real service. For the 
future historian and reader it will furnish a picture of the confused 
mind of America on the eve of a national election and the morrow of 
a world war. Such readers will seek to explain, as the author does not, 
why its results are such a curious gloss on Mr. Wilson's words at Paris : 
" If we return to the United States without having made every effort 
in our power to realize this programme [reconstruction and a League 
of Nations] we should return to meet the merited scorn of our fellow- 
citizens." Or perhaps the future explanation will dwell on the strange- 
ness of Mr. Wilson's words in the midst of a world which was making 
peace under the obsessions of a war psychology. 

Histoire du Canada. By Franqois-Xavier Garneau. Cinquieme 
edition, revue, annotee, et publiee avec une Introduction et des 
Appendices, par son petit-fils Hector Garneau. Preface de M. 
Gabriel Hanotaux, de l'Academie Francaise. Tome II. (Paris: 
Felix Alcan. 1920. Pp. xii, 748. 30 fr.) 
No one who has advanced in knowledge of Canadian history beyond 



